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EDITORIALS 


makes our capitalistic, profit and loss, competitive 

system of free enterprise so attractive, and albeit 
so successful, is the fact that it is based on the prin- 
ciple that the customer is always right. Oh, sure, the 
expression “sellers market” has come to be a familiar 
phrase in the past decade, but it has only served to 
emphasive the wisdom of the philosophy that the cus- 
tomer is always right. Even now when a number of 
canned food items can be sold a dozen times over at 
fancy prices, the canner with his feet on the ground, is 
taking care of established customers as best he can, 
and at reasonable prices. And believe me, he’s not 
only taking care of them, he’s making doubly sure they 
realize that to him they are still very important people. 


Dinakes ou capitalists, pro of the things that 


With this in mind no doubt, the Pennsylvania Can- 
ners Association, last week, invited Secretary Rose 
Marie Kiefer of the National Association of Retail 
Grocers to tell members what gripes her members had 
against the canning fraternity. (See Nov. 27 issue, 
page 6.) Being a lady, Mrs. Kiefer told her audience 
also what the retailer liked about canned foods, “the 
backbone of his business”, and couched the “gripes” 
in a ladylike yet straight from the shoulder manner. 
And because they fell on ears eager to hear and accept 
ways and means of improving service to a customer, 
the suggestions were well put and undoubtedly will 
bear fruit. 


This is not the first time a grocer representative has 
been on a canner’s program. Nor is it the first time 
grocers’ “gripes” have been outlined. But Mrs. Kiefer’s 
reniarks—somehow or other, suggested to the writer 
an idea that deserves more than passing mention. 
Th: thought occurred to us that we have Arbitra- 
tio Committees composed of brokers and wholesal- 
ers. whose function it is to “arbitrate” the differ- 
ences between canner and grocer after the differ- 
enc*s have arisen. That’s all very good and proper 
but why not have committees devoted to the ideal of 
anticipating and solving these problems before they 
ha} pen? Preventive maintenance in public relations 
shi!l we say? In addition to brokers and wholesalers 
the committee should include canners, retailers and 
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chain store representatives. Sponsored by both the 
local and national associations and starting with the 
points brought out by Mrs. Kiefer, it isn’t hard to 
imagine the good that could be accomplished by such 
committees. Is there a second to the motion? 


TAKE HOME CARTONS—The Can Manufacturers 
Institute and other research organizations have proven 
conclusively that sales of canned foods increase by 
leaps and bounds when offered over the retail counter 
at special prices for multiple cans—2 for 27 cents 
instead of 14 cents a can, ete. Beer, soft drinks, and 
other manufacturers have watched their sales curve 
rise sharply with the introduction of take home pack- 
ages of 6. Mrs. Kiefer advised in her talk that retail- 
ers indicated a preference for less popular items in 
cases of 12 instead of 24. That suggests to us that 
they might like the more popular items in take home 
packages of 6. It’s possible, too, that the consumer 
might take to a single package ready for the market 
basket containing say 3 cans of corn and 3 cans of 
peas. That last, we believe, would require a bit of 
research but there seems little doubt that a take home 
package of a single item would get a heavy call. 


EYES LEFT—Advertising like politics and lame 
ducks, comes in for its share of knocks during the 
course of a year. Those of us who depend on adver- 
tising for our daily bread (and sometimes butter) 
are perhaps more conscious of advertising than the 
layman. We are perhaps more acutely aware of the 
profound contribution advertising has made to Ameri- 
can Life, and we guard its reputation jealously. A 
week or two ago we were shocked to see the proud 
name of Advertising and Publishing, too, shamed and 
debased. We refer to the full page advertisement that 
was placed by the Television Association in many daily 
papers, using filial love as a whip to force television 
orders. For a direct contrast, readers are invited to 
turn their eyes left and read an Ad. “The Tin we Love 
to Touch” that merits “Maxima Cum Laude” in any 
year, in any publication. Heartiest congratulations 
from this column to the sponsoring company and the 
advertising agency concerned. 
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TECHNOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


By MAURICE SIEGEL and LeROY V. STRASBURGER 


This column will appear at least once a month. Canners 
with problems pertaining to the chemistry and bacteriology 
of food, including sanitation and waste disposal, are freely 
invited to submit their questions to the authors—Address: 
“Technologically Speaking” c/o this publication. 


THICKENING AGENTS IN CANNED FOODS 


Over the years the housewife has added flour to her gravies, 


cornstarch to her custards and gelatin to her aspics. The pur- 
pose, in each instance, was to increase the viscosity or body of 


the original liquid or semi-solid. It also served to make the 
gravy adhere more closely to the meat and thus to impart the 
delicacy of its seasoning. 


The canners of fruit use syrups made from cane sugar, dex- 
trose or combinations of the two. These sugars are generally 
Actually the consumer delights 
in seeing a heavy syrup adhering closely to a peach half, a pear 
or apricot. It enhances the rich appearance of the product, so 
sugars, too, may also be considered thickeners. It is quite pos- 
sible that more study should be given to the viscosity of syrups 
for canned fruits. The judicious addition of small quantities 
of pectin might improve the body of the syrup without making 
it excessively sweet. If this was found to be practical the 
standards of identity would have to be modified before the prac- 
tice was commercially utilized. This should prove no deterrent 
to the trials. 


thought of as sweeteners alone. 


Canners of specialty products are often faced with the neces- 
sity of using thickeners. Where fats are present the thickener 
must have dispersing or emulsifying qualities. Sometimes a 
selection is made without adequate study and the results are 
disappointing. In other instances a haphazard choice may result 
in costs that are higher than necessary. 


Some of the thickening agents that are available to canners 
are gelatin, pectins of various types and grades, alginates, soft 
wheat flour, hard winter wheat flour, (semolina), corn flour, 
potato flour, soy flour, cornstarch, specially prepared starches 
sold under the trade name of the manufacturer, cracker meal, 
and carboxymethy] cellulose which is a newcomer in the field. The 
actual “body giving” qualities of these substances are both 
physical and chemical in nature. The role that the thickening 
agent is destined to play in the final product should determine 
the choice. 


Gelatin is a protein product of animal origin. It is prepared 
from cleaned and chemically processed beef bones. It is readily 
soluble in water and when present in amounts exceeding five 
percent will form a firm jelly when cold. It is used in clear 
soups that can be served hot or as jellied soups when cold. It 
can be used in the preparation of canned aspics but here pectin 
usually has the preference because of the price differential. 


The alginates are derived from sea weed and are often called 


vegetable gelatins. They are used largely as thickening and 
suspending agents for chocolate beverages, ice cream mixes and 


dairy products. 


The flours are composed essentially of starch and nitrogeneous 
compounds. In some instances the nitrogen is present in the 
form of gluten. The thickening power of these products is due 
largely to the hydration and swelling of the starch cells with 
water, while the sticky gluten imparts binding properties that 
tend to hold food particles together. Durum wheat flour, which 
is used largely for the production of spaghetti, macaroni and 
Italian pastes, is very high in its gluten content. Its use should 
be considered where cohesion is a problem. 


Cornstarch and the prepared starches from corn differ from 
the flours and from each other in their “set” and in the dead- 
ening effect that they have upon flavor. The use of most of 
these cereal products will result in concealing the true flavor 
of the unthickened sauce, soup or gravy. Sometimes this may 
be partially corrected by additional spicing or seasoning. In 
other instances it is best to consider another type of thickener. 
When cornstarch is used beyond certain limits it forms a semi 
solid or jel. Some of the modified starches even when used in 
large quantities, give a substantial increase in viscosity but 
do not become firm or set. With these products, too, there is 
usually less masking of flavor than there is with regular 
cornstarch. 


Finely bolted cracker flour is an excellent bulking agent for 
such products as canned soups. The preliminary dough making, 
baking and grinding of the crackers change the original starch 
cells so that water absorption qualities are destroyed or mini- 
mized. The use of cracker flour also results in minimum flavor 
alteration of the original product. 


Carboxymethy] cellulose is being used experimentally in foods 
today. It will probably be available at reasonable prices when 
the demand is present. As a bulking agent it requires the use 
of only small quantities. It is inert chemically and is relatively 
devoid of flavor. 


THICKENER SELECTION A RESEARCH PROBLEM 


The selection of a proper thickener for a food product is 
really a research problem. A capable food technologist will 
know immediately what type of material to select for his 
initial tests. He will then make a series of experimental runs 
where the thickener is the only variable. After selecting those 
that have the most satisfactory bulking, binding, jelling or 
emulsifying properties and the least flavor masking, he is ready 
for experimental packs. It is often helpful to make the initial 
test in glass. This gives rapid visual evidence of settling, 
separation or undesirable color changes. The experimental packs 
will establish the amount or amounts of thickener to be used, 
and the manner and time of addition. 


It is unwise to pass judgment on a pack without an adequate 
period of storage at room temperature. Accelerated tests at 
temperatures approximating 100°F may give an approximation 
of satisfactory shelf life. Before the final formula has been 
adopted a bacteriological examination should be made of the 
thickener selected, to see that its use does not present a process 
ing hazard. Sugars, flours and starches are often contaminated 
with thermophilic organisms capable of causing spoilage losses, 
particularly in low acid foods. 
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FIGURE 1 


FIGURE 2 


The Control of Fruit & Vegetable Diseases 


A survey of the severity of fruit and vegetable diseases in the 
United States and the chemicals recommended for their control 


(No. 1 in a Series of 12 Articles’) 


By GEORGE L. McNEW, S. E. A. McCALLAN and P. R. MILLER? 


INTRODUCTION 

In spite of the best efforts of agriculturists and food proces- 
sors plant diseases are taking a heavy toll of our fruit and 
vegetable crops. Many of these diseases can be controlled by 
chemicals. There have been many new and improved materials 
developed during the past twenty years but there is entirely too 
much confusion regarding their place in the disease control pro- 
grams in relation to reliable older materials. 

Which chemicals should be used for each disease? Just what 
are the current recommendations of the authorities in each of 
the states? Many growers have been unnecessarily confused 
by apparent conflicts in recommendations from different groups 
of scientists. Finally, which diseases are important enough to 
justify the regular practice of disease control measure? The 
answers to such questions as these are not readily available to 
the average grower and processor of foods. In order to find 
the answers one would have to read hundreds of technical 
reports and even then he might not get the true picture because 
the use of chemicals is changing so rapidly (Figure 1). 


1This series of articles will be reprinted later in pamphlet form for handy 
refere ce and may be obtained from the Publication Office of Boyce Thompson 
ie, Yonkers, N. Y., at the price of one dollar each. 

© authors have compiled these data and written the series of articles on 

’ of the Committee on Spray Residues appointed by the American 

athological Society. The members of this committee are: Dr. J. W. 

zer, Head, Dept. Plant Pathology, Univ. of Delaware, Newark, Del. ; 

G. Horsfall, Director, Conn. Agric. Exp. Sta., New Haven, Conn. ; Dr. 

. Klotz, Head, Div. Plant Pathology, Citrus Exp. Sta., Riverside, Calif. ; 

. M. Massey, Professor Plant Pathology, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y.; 

!. C. Young, Chief, Dept. Botany, Ohio Agric. Exp. Sta., Wooster, Ohio ; 

R. Miller, Sr. Path. in Charge, Div. Mycology & Disease Survey, 

U.S.D.A, Beltsville, Md.; Dr. S. E. A. McCallan, Path. in Charge of Fungicide 

Invest, Boyce Thompson Institute, Yonkers, N. Y.; Dr. G. L. MeNew 
(Chmi:.), Managing Director, Boyce Thompson Institute, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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Figure 1. A test plot for new fungicides in a potato field at 
Belle Glade, Florida, where late blight was extremely severe. 
As shown here, one of the new materials performed satisfac- 
torily while others that had offered promise in laboratory tests 
failed to prevent blight. In 1949, there were 215 fungicides 
sufficiently well established to warrant field trials by 196 plant 
pathologists working on 55 different crops in the various states 
and Hawaii. The reports from these experts which will be sum- 
marized in this series of articles show that 72 of the materials 
have been accepted as essential to our food production. This 
compilation is intended to keep farmers and food processors 
advised of the more recent developments and the best current 
opinions of the state specialists as to where different materials 
could be used to best advantage. (Photo of Townsend plots pro- 
vided by courtesy of R. H. Wellman of Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Division.) 


Figure 2. Four leaf blights of tomato. Lower row, initial 
stages of infection about 5 to 10 days after spores landed on the 
leaves; upper row, advanced stage of diseases when leaves begin 
to yellow immediately before falling from the plant.. From left 
to right: early blight caused by Aléternaria solani, Septoria 
blight caused by Septoria lycopersici, late blight caused by 
Phytophthora infestans, and leaf mould caused by Cladosporium 
fulvuum. These four fungi are part of an army of about 7,000 
species that attack our crops. There have been listed on the 
tomato alone at least 83 fungi, 11 bacteria, and 16 viruses that 
cause diseases. Fortunately, only about 25 of these 110 are 
chronically destructive and require regular treatment. The 
control measures will be discussed in a later article of this series 
for 17 fungous parasites. 
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FIGURE 3A 
Figure 3. Destruction of Henderson bush lima bean seed by 
soil inhabiting fungi. Identical experiments with different seed 
treatments surround the untreated rows in the center sown on 
May 20 (A) and May 30 (B). The destruction of seed depends, 
in part, on the rate of germination so these differences were 
largely attributable to a 5° difference in soil temperature. By 


Because of these and other considerations, the American 
Phytopathological Society, which is composed of those scientists 
interested in determining the nature, cause and control of plant 
diseases, appointed a committee* to ascertain the current status 
of diseases of fruits and vegetables in the United States and 
the recommendations of the various state authorities for their 
control. These data were to be assembled and presented to the 
presiding officer of the spray tolerance hearings of the Federal 
Food and Drug Administration to aid him in determining which 
chemicals were essential for food production in the United 
States. 


Many of the food processors, industrial scientists and state 
specialists who saw the compilation urged its publication since 
it was the first time that all the major facts on the importance 
of vegetable and fruit diseases had been assembled in one place 
along with a concise summary of current recommendations for 
their control. The compilation was revised so as to make it 
more readable and illustrations were added to serve those who 
were not fully acquainted with the diseases being discussed. 
The revised copy will be released as twelve articles through the 
columns of THE CANNING TRADE since the data are of such 
direct importance to the processors and producers of our vege- 
table and fruit crops. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


There are several thousand diseases of economically impor- 
tant plants. No one knows exactly how many there are because 
new ones are being described each year and old ones are often 
regrouped after further study has shown that they are caused 
by races of the same pathogens. It has been conservatively esti- 
mated that there are about seven thousand fungi, 175 bacteria 
and 163 viruses that attack plants. Some of these are restricted 
to a single crop or a family of plants while some of the others 
may attack as many as 1300 species of plants. Over 80,000 com- 
binations of fungi and host plants have been reported in the 
literature. 


Many people who have not given the matter serious thought 
consider plant diseases as some indefinite entity associated with 
unusual weather or adverse growing conditions. It is some- 
thing of a shock to discover that each crop (Figure 2) may have 
almost as many diseases as man. For example, there are rec- 
ords of 112 infectious diseases of corn, 77 of wheat, and 200 of 
apple. In the potato alone there are 50 viruses, 141 fungous and 
5 bacterial diseases. Fortunately only about 15 of the viruses, 
20 of the fungi, and 3 bacteria are of sufficient importance to 
require regular disease control measures. 


FIGURE 3B 
June 11, untreated seed escaped injury in this field. Although 
disease-escaping practices such as choice of planting dates may 
be used, they often are impractical or inconvenient to apply. 
A simpler, more effective measure is to invest 60 cents an acre 
in chemical protection which serves as a form of crop insurance 
against parasitic fungi. 


There are three different types of disease control practices 
available to the farmer. Disease-escaping methods such as 
regular crop rotation, use of fallow culture, selection of disease- 
free sites, modification of soil conditions, proper choice of plant- 
ing dates (Figure 3), etc. are employed by progressive growers 
as a routine practice. The chief limitations to such practices 
are that there are not enough disease-free fields available and 
the extreme diversification of crops reduces efficiency in farm 
operations. The most economical use of machinery and land is 
obtained by intensive cultivation of special crops but plant dis- 
eases and insects long ago discouraged such one-crop systems. 


The use of disease resistant varieties and selections has solved 
many plant disease problems. It is the most economical and 
consistently effective measure known when it works. Ordinarily 
it is most effective against highly specialized pathogens such as 
the rust fungi and virus diseases but is only partially effective, 
if at all, against the rot and decay organisms. The chief limita- 
tions are that resistant breeding stock is not available for many 
diseases, and the pathogens become adjusted to resistant vari- 
eties more rapidly than the breeder can produce replacements. 
Few resistant varieties remain free of a particular disease 
longer than a decade, the minimum time required to produce and 
market a new variety. 


The principal difficulty with introducing new varieties, par- 
ticularly of fruits and vegetables is that certain very delicate 
characteristics of flavor and fruit quality cannot be reproduced 
exactly. The McIntosh apple is still grown in spite of its sus- 
ceptibility to scab because there is only one McIntosh flavor and 
quality. The apple producers find it easier to spray than to 
attempt reeducation of the consumers. 


Because of these practical limitations in avoiding diseases, 
many producers of high cost crops such as fruits and vegetables 
have resorted to use of protective and disinfecting chemicals 


to control plant diseases. There are many chemicals that can 
be used to control the fungous, bacterial and nematode parasites 
of plants. Most of these are applied to seeds, fruit or foliage 
before the pathogen becomes established (Figure 4) so that 
they will serve as a protective covering. Some diseases are con- 
trolled by soil or air fumigation and, more rarely, by disinfec- 
tion of infected tissue. 


The use of chemicals has many advantages in spite of the 
cost and necessity of repeated applications at times (Figure 5). 
The question of toxicity to man always must be taken into 
consideration before recommending the treatment of leafy vege 
tables and edible fruits. In general this has not been a serious 
handicap in developing new chemicals for plant disease control 
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because most of the fungicides, bactericides, etc. used on crops 
are relatively safe as compared to insecticides. Usually much 
more difficulty is experienced in finding a material that is non- 
injurious to the crop plant because the chemical must be capable 
of destroying microorganisms, which are forms of plant life, 
without injuring the plant that they are parasitizing. 


A SURVEY OF THE DISEASES IN EACH STATE 


In order to obtain authoritative, up-to-the-minute data on 
diseases in the United States, the committee contacted the direc- 
tors of each state agricultural experiment station and the heads 
of the appropriate department in the state college or university 
requesting their cooperation. They were asked to make avail- 
able the data in their files and the best opinion of the experts on 
their staff as to the severity of diseases and chemicals which 
could be used to control each one. 


Very complete, comprehensive reports were secured from 
most of the states, particularly those in which strong research 
programs on plant diseases are under way. The data that made 
this series of articles possible were obtained from the following 
authorities on plant diseases: J. G. Brown of Arizona; C. L. 
Mason, J. P. Fulton and Robert G. Emge of Arkansas; J. G. 
Horsfall and Saul Rich of Connecticut; J. W. Heuberger of 
Delaware; J. M. Walter, G. D. Ruehle and R. A. Conover of 
Florida; B. B. Higgins, H. I. Borders, O. J. Woodward, and 
H. W. Rankin of Georgia; H. W. Anderson, Dwight Powell and 
M. B. Linn of Illinois; J. Ralph Shay of Indiana; Arden F. 
Sherf of Iowa; O. H. Elmer and L. E. Melchers of Kansas; 
A. G. Plakidas of Louisiana; Donald Folsom of Maine; W. F. 
Jeffers, C. E. Cox and L. O. Weaver of Maryland; J. H. Muncie, 
Ray Nelson, Donald Cation and Donald J. deZeeuw of Michigan; 
J. J. Christensen of Minnesota; John T. Presley of Mississippi; 
C. M. Tucker and H. G. Swartwout of Missouri; M. M. Afana- 
siev and V. E. Iverson of Montana; W. B. Allington of 
W. D. Valleau of Kentucky; C. W. Edgerton, W. J. Martin and 
Nebraska; M C. Richards of New Hampshire; P. J. Leyendecker 
and R. F. Crawford of New Mexico; L. M. Massey and O. A. 
Reinking of New York; James H. Jensen and Howard R. Gar- 
riss of North Carolina; W. E. Brentzel of North Dakota; H. C. 
Young, J. D. Wilson and H. F. Winter of Ohio; A. P. Steenland, 


Figure 4. The late blight fungus (Phytophthora infestans) 
on a tomato leaf. Three or four million spores of the fungus 
probably are present in these patches of white growth. These 
spores will be splashed by rain or carried by wind to healthy 
leaves. When they land in a suitable environment each spore 
may fragment into several smaller spores which invade the leaf. 
Each spot of infection may produce, within a week, another 
mass of spores such as those shown here. It is by such prodigi- 
ous reproductive ability that plant parasites increase and spread 
like wildfire through a field and into surrounding areas when- 
ever weather conditions are suitable. A special spray-warning 
service has been established by plant pathologists in the differ- 
ent eastern states working in collaboration with the Division of 


Mycology and Disease Survey of the U.S.D.A. to intercept such 


FIGURE 4 
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E. K. Vaughan and S. M. Dietz of Oregon; R. S. Kirby and 
H. W. Thurston Jr. of Pennsylvania; G. M. Armstrong of South 
Carolina; C. M. Nagel of South Dakota; H. E. Reed, J. O. 
Andes and E. L. Felix of Tennessee; A. A. Dunlap of Texas; 
S. A. Wingard, R. S. Mullin and T. J. Nugent of Virginia; 
George Fischer of Washington; C. F. Taylor of West Virginia; 
G. W. Keitt of Wisconsin; and G. H. Starr of Wyoming. Many 
of these men wrote on behalf of their associates and fellow 
staff members who were specialists on different crop diseases at 
their particular state college or experiment station. About the 
only important vegetable and fruit producing areas that failed 
to respond were California, New Jersey and Massachusetts. 


The collaborators gave the best estimates of disease losses 
available in their files to the committee, but it is well to examine 
these data before presenting them. These investigators have 
kept records for many years on the occurrence of diseases, the 
percentage of the crop plants affected, the number of crop fail- 
ures, etc. Such data eventually add up to a fair picture of 
what is happening but it is obvious that the data have some 
limitations. A small army of enumerators would be required 
to obtain complete, fool-proof data. The data presented, how- 
ever, are the best available in the hands of qualified experts 
and they can be accepted with reasonable confidence. Where it 
has been possible to check such data against completely inde- 
pendent sources such as the loss in factory delivery of produce, 
amount of damaged produce at elevators and processing plants, 
etc. there has been a very substantial agreement that bolsters 
one’s confidence in their reliability. 


The chemicals that have been found acceptable for each dis- 
ease were also listed by each collaborator in more or less 
descending order of preference. When these data were assem- 
bled, 72 materials were found to be on the list (Table 1). Since 
there will be occasion to refer to these in many subsequent 
tabulations they have been assigned code numbers as indicated 
in the first column of Table 1. 

It should be pointed out that most investigators have assumed 
a very conservative attitude. Less than a third of the materials 
currently under investigation in the United States have been 
placed in this list. Even so, some of the investigators would 
like to have even more data on field performance before giving 
all of these materials an unqualified recommendation. They 


outbreaks before they become too widely established. 
by courtesy J. H. Jensen, North Carolina State College.) 


(Photo 


Figure 5. A tomato plant receiving a thorough application 
of fungicide from five nozzles adjusted so all surface areas will 
be covered. Plant diseases are controlled by protecting the 
surface before it is infected; so a reasonable spray deposit must 
be maintained by periodic applications (four of five for toma- 
toes) to cover new foliage and replace chemical removed by 
rain. Some residue may remain on fruit at harvest but, for- 


tunately, the toxicologists find that nearly all fungicides are 
relatively safe for man under the conditions employed on grow- 
ing crops. 
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know that minor changes in formulation, combination with new 
insecticides or exposure to unusual weather conditions may 
alter the performance of materials that have proved their worth 
in field trials for one or more years. Some limitations may be 
found for the newer materials as additional data are acquired 
but there is sound reason for believing that the materials listed 
will do the job they are supposed to. 


The subsequent chapters in this report will list the crops 
upon which each chemical should be used. Sufficient discussion 
will be included to cover the methods of application since some 
materials are used as sprays or dusts for fruit and foliage while 
others are used as seed treatment, tuber preservatives or soil 
disinfestants. 


About twelve chapters will follow these introductory remarks. 
In order of presentation these will cover the diseases of pome 


fruits (apple, pear, quince), stone fruits (peach, plum, ch: rry, 
etc.), small friuts and subtropical fruits, cucurbits (mv lon, 
cucumber, etc.), solanaceous crops (potato, tomato, pe} per, 
etc.), cabbage family, legumes and miscellaneous vegeti bles, 
seed treatments, nematode diseases and soil disinfestation, «um. 
mary of uses for metallic fungicides (copper, zinc, mercury, 
chromates), summary of sulfur compounds (sulfur, lime-su/fur, 
dithiocarbamates, etc.), summary of organic compounds (qui- 
nones, glyoxalidines, quinoline, etc.), summary and interpreta- 
tive discussion. 


NEXT WEEK—Number 2 in a series of twelve articles—“The 
Diseases of Pome Fruits (Apple, Pear, Quince) and the Chemi- 
cals Used in their Control’. 


TABLE 1. 


CHEMICALS USED AS FUNGICIDES, BACTERICIDES, AND NEMATOCIDES IN CONTROLLING DISEASES 


OF EDIBLE FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CROPS IN THE UNITED STATES.* 


COMMON, CODE OR 
(REPRESENTATIVE 
TRADE) NAME 


For USE 
SEE TABLE NO. 


CHEMICAL NAME 
OF ACTIVE INGREDIENTS 


COPPER, INORGANIC (exclusive of metallic complexes) 
Copper sulfate ini 13, 16, 63, 64, 66, 67, 69 
Bordeaux mixture, copper 

Basic copper sulfate, copper oxychloride, ‘‘Fixed’’ or ‘‘insoluble”’ 

Cuprous oxide 69, 73 
Copper sulfate and zine oxysulfate (Cop-O-Zink)  ....34, 42, 43, 47, 55 
Copper acetate 


DITHIOCARBAMATES and ORGANIC SULFUR 


Tetramethylthiuram disulfide Thiram (Arasan) 

Ferric dimethyldithiocarbamate . .Ferbam (Fermate) 

Zine dimethyldithiocarbamate .Ziram (Zerlate) 

Sodium ethylenebisdithiocarbamate Nabam (Dithane D14) 

Zine ethylenebisdithiocarbamate ...... Zineb (Dithane Z-78).. 

Polyethylene polysulfide 

Bis (2-hydroxy-5-chlorophenyl) sulfide 

Zine dimethyldithiocarbamate- 
ceyclohexylamine 

Manganese ethylenebisdithioca rbamate 


FORMALDEHYDE 


Formaldehyde Formalin 


69, 70 


HALOGENATED HYDROCARBONS (and other soil fumigants) 
Chloropicrin _— 29, 69, 70 
Dichloropropene and dichloro}»ropane 69, 70 
Methyl bromide 
1,2-dibromoethane 
Carbon disulfide 
Calcium cyanamide 9, 10, 29, 30, 69, 70 
Allyl bromide 70 
Dichlorobutene 70 
Urea 69, 70 
Carbon tetrachloride 70 


MERCURY, INORGANIC (exclusive of metallic complexes) 
Mercurie bichloride 
Mercurous chloride 
Mercurie oxide 

Mercurie cyanide .... 


Corrosive sublimate ............. 69,74 
Calomel 69, 74 
Yellow oxide of mercury 


HETEROCYCLIC NITROGEN and QUATERNARY AMMONIUM 
(excluding mercury compounds) 
2-Heptadecylglyoxalidine (Crag Fruit Fungicide 
341C) 
Copper 8 (Bioquin 1) 


Copper 8-hydroxyquinolinate 
Laurylquinolinium bromide .... 
Laurylpyridinium bromide 
8-Quinolinol 


aIncludes only those chemicals listed by the different states and does not 


necessarily include all chemicals used. 


Insecticides used to control vectors 
of serjous diseases are not listed. 
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COMMON, CODE oR 
(REPRESENTATIVE 
TRADE) NAME 


CHEMICAL NAME 
OF ACTIVE INGREDIENTS 


For usp 
SEE TABLE No, 


MERCURY, ORGANIC 


Ethylmercury phosphate (New Improved Ceresan)........ 
Ethylmercury chloride % Ceresan) 
Hydroxymercurichlorophenol san) 
Hydroxymercurichlorophenol and 
hydroxymercurinitrophenol 
Hydroxymercurichlorophenol and 
hydroxymercuricresol 
Mercurie phenyleyanamide 
Phenylmercuric triethanolammonium 
lactate 


(Semesan Bel) ........ 62, 63, 67, 


(Special Semesan) 
(Barbak C) 


(Puratized Agricultural 
Spray) 
(Tag 331) .... 


Phenylmercuric acetate 
Phenylmercuric monethanolammonium 
acetate (Puratized Apple Spray) 


(Panogen) 


PHENOLS 

Zine 2,4,5-trichlorophenate 
Sodium dinitro-o-cresylate ... 
Dinitro-sec-butylphenol 


(Elgetol, Krenite) 69, 
(Dowspray 66 
Improved) 
Dinitro-o-cyclohexylphenol, 
dichlorohexylamine DN 111 


QUINONES 


Tetrachloro-p-benzoquinone 
2,3-Dichloro-1,4-naphthoquinone 


CHROMATE COMPLEXES 
Copper-zine-chromate 


Chloranil (Spergon) 
(Phygon) 


(Crag potato fungicide 658)... 


Mercury-zine-chromate 


224 


SULFUR, INORGANIC 
Sulfur 


Sulfur dust ...... 69, 


Sulfur 


Calcium polysulfide 


Wettable and flotation sulfur.. 
Lime sulfur 81 


Sulfur dioxide 


MISCELLANEOUS COMPOUNDS 


2,4-Dinitro-6-caprylphenyl crotonate 
Dichlorodiphenylethane 


(Arathane) 


(Actidione) 


0,0-diethyl-p-nitrophenyl thiophosphate..Parathion 


Sodium tetraborate 


Borax 


Acetic acid 


854 


Nitrogen trichloride 


Cobalt chloride 


Nickel chloride 


Tetramethyl-di-p-amino triphenyl- 
earbinol chloride 


Bismuth subsalicylate 


Malachite green 


ZINC, INORGANIC (exclusive of metallic complexes) 


Zine oxide 


Basic zine sulfate 


Zine chloride 


Zine Bordeaux 
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WANT SMALL SIEVE SIZES? 


Pacemaker leads early sweets in performance 


PACEMAKER 58 days.* An early 
sweet in season with Alaska. Runs a 
high percentage of small sieve sizes. 
Excellent holding quality. Resistant 
to Fusarium wilt. Similar to Alaska 
in vine characteristics, but shows 


SNK 


better field adaptability and per- 
formance. Seed grown in Idaho. 

For full details on this and other 
improved canning varieties, ask your 
NK salesman or write us. 


*Relative maturity based on average growing 
seasons at Minneapolis Trial Grounds. 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 


Shipping Points: 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Twin Falls, Idaho 


BRED and SELECTED by experts 


for trueness to type, high yield 
and uniformity. 


> 


December 4, 1950 


Seedsmen since 1884 
MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN. 


PRODUCED in the areas favor- 


ing freedom from disease, high 
germination, brightappearance. __ purity. 


Production: 


Nampa, Idaho 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


TESTED in modern laborato- 
ries for high germination, vigor, 


ES 
coe RTHRUP KING BULLETIN = 
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MANPOWER—GOVERNMENT 
PROCUREMENT—CORN BORER 
CHIEF TOPICS AT ILLINOIS 
MEET 


Manpower to help produce the nation’s 
canned foods is looming up as the can- 
ning industry’s most critical problem for 
1951, the Illinois Canners Association 
was told by R. B. Heiney, labor expert 
of the National Canners Association, at 
the Annual Meeting of the Association 
in Chicago, Monday, November 27. 

Forecasts by the U. S. Department of 
Labor point to a labor force of 66,000,000 
persons by next July, not including the 
contemplated 3,000,000-man strength of 
the armed forces, with unemployment at 
a minimum level of 1,000,000. 

This means that about 2,500,000 
women not now in the labor force must 
be recruited and that about 400,000 
workers will have to be brought into the 
U. S. from other countries, Mr. Heiney 
reported. 

He said that some farm labor employ- 
ers had indicated that it may be neces- 
sary for Congress to institute an agri- 
cultural manpower program similar to 
that of World War II, when foreign 
laborers were brought into the country 
under contract and transported and 
housed under federal supervision. 


Even with a government program, Mr. 
Heiney said, it will be difficult to find the 
320,000 foreign agricultural workers 
estimated by a special Labor Department 
Agricultural Committee to be needed for 
next year’s harvest. 

An increase in the size of the armed 
forces above the 3,000,000-man mark 
would complicate the supply problem 
further, and the need for selective serv- 
ice deferment for occupational reasons 
will develop, Mr. Heiney predicted. 


QUARTERMASTER REQUIRE- 
MENTS—Lt. Col. William A. Warner, 
Chief, Subsistence Branch, Quartermas- 
ter Purchasing Division, Chicago, ex- 
plained to the audience of Illinois Can- 
ners and supplymen the buying policy 
that would govern the Quartermaster in 
the purchase of canned foods. He made 
an urgent request for more offerings 
of canned corn and tomatoes and urged 
canners to cooperate with the Civilian 
Field Buyer recently appointed for that 
area. He expained that the Services 
have been able to obtain but a pitifully 
small amount of these items to date. He 
pointed out that nearly all items are 
being negotiated at this time and empha- 
sized that under the present regulation, 
negotiation is only possible when the bid 
system fails to attract necessary require- 
ments. He pointed out that the Civilian 
Buyers have the authority to close the 
deal. The signature of an Army Officer 
is but a necessary’ formality. These buy- 
ers, he explained, are available to help 
canners prepare a formal bid and to 
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AND PERSONALS 


assist them to cooperate with the QM 
in any way possible. 


CORN BORER—Dr. George C. Decker, 
Head of the Section of Economic Ento- 
mology, University of Illinois, and the 
foremost authority in the country on the 
corn borer outlined the progress in borer 
control during the season of 1950 and 
suggested a detailed method of attack 
in the year 1951. One of the most im- 
portant and effective weapons against 
the corn borer, Dr. Decker said, is clean 
farming and while a system of spray- 
ing is necessary and effective at this 
time, the program is greatly enhanced 
with clean farming practice. 


TOMATO LATE BLIGHT—Dr. N. B. 
Linn, Professor of Plant Pathology, De- 
partment of Horticulture, University of 
Illinois, told the audience how late blight 
had spread to every important tomato 
canning state east of the Mississippi. 
Here, too, a system of spraying was em- 
phasized as being not only important but 
a necessary part of the tomato growing 
program. 


AGENCY MAN LOOKS AT 
MERCHANDISING 


Ken F. Boucher, advertising manager 
of the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
Ltd., was chairman at a recent meeting 
of the San Francisco Advertising Club 
when William B. Dugan, merchandise 
manager of the Western Beet Sugar 
Producers, Inc. was guest speaker. The 
speaker had as his subject: “An ex- 
agency man looks at merchandising from 
both sides of the fence”. 


TRI-STATE PROGRAM 


The Annual Meeting of the Tri-State 
Packers Association will be held at Had- 
don Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
December 4, 5 and 6. 

On the afternoon of the 4th principal 
activities will be committee meetings and 
meetings with the New Jersey Horticul- 
tural Society. 


The convention proper will get under © 


way on Tuesday morning, December 5, 
and continue through to the afternoon of 
the 6th. The program for the meeting 
follows: 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 4 
3:00 P.M.—Committee Meetings 
*4:30 P.M.—Tea 
8:00 P.M.—Planning Conference 
*8:30 P.M.—Entertainment and Dance 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 5 
0:30 A.M.—General Meeting 
2:15 P.M.—Canned Tomato Meeting 
2:15 P.M.—Tomato Products Meeting 
2:15 P.M.—Lima Bean Meeting 
2 
5 


:30 P.M.—Sales Gab Fest 
:00 P.M.—Cocktail Party 
7:00 P.M.—Banquet and Entertainment 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6 

10:00 A.M.—Corn Meeting 

*10:00 A.M.—Tomato and Products 
Meeting 

10:30 A.M.—Sales Gab Fest 

1:00 P.M.—Board of Directors 
Luncheon 

*2:00 P.M.—Tomato and Products 
Meeting 


* All sessions are being held in Haddon 
Hall except those (*) which are in the 
Claridge Hotel with the New Jersey 
Horticultural Society. 


Exemplifying the spirit that is Pennsylvania this table of active, young, attrac/ive 


conventionites is ready to teli of the merits of Pennsylvania and its canned foods at 
the drop of a hat. All excepting Miss Ruby Mears are personnel of Massa Bill Fr. e’s 
Hungerford Packing Company. Miss Mears is Secretary to Mr. Free as Associa‘ ion 
Secretary. Left to right: Miss Mears, Howard Miller, Miss Mary Seitz, Mr. and J\/rs. 
Raymond Bostic, George Thumser, and Mr. and Mrs. R. K. “Bob” Free, one of “Bil'’s” 


two hustling sons. 
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Fire Insurance for the Food Processor 


TODAY— 


Niore than ever before 


You need the intensive kind of insurance service 
that only 43 years of specialized experience in food 
plant insurance can provide through 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


As Always— 


You will find the economy and. broad coverage 
afforded under this highly specialized service to be 
a very important factor in your effective operation. 


Safety, saving and service demonstrated 
through the years 


LANSING B. WARNER, INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 30 ILLINOIS 
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Warner’s new home at 4210 Peterson Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


CONVENTION ROOM 
SITUATION TIGHT 


For the first time in recent Convention 
history, there is a strong possibility that 
there will be no convention hotel rooms 
available for the handling of late re- 
quests, Watson Rogers, President of the 
National Food Brokers Association re- 
ports after an analysis of the first conven- 
tion hotel assignments which have been 
sent to the respective Chicago hotels by 
N.F.B.A. The N.F.B.A. Convention will 
take place in Chicago the week of Feb- 
ruary 18, 1951. 


“As a result of our first assignments, 
we have already used up our entire allo- 
cation of the available rooms in two of the 
largest convention hotels, and have 
assigned most of the rooms in the other 
hotels which N.F.B.A. is using,” he said. 
“Assignments were completed for all 
convention hotel requests received before 
the deadline date. The requests we have 
received since then will use up the re- 
maining rooms in most of the other con- 
vention hotels, leaving an _ insufficient 
number to take care of all late requests. 
It seems likely that for some people who 
customarily wait until the last minute 
before requesting accommodations, we 
shall not be able to make any room 
arrangements.” 


The especially tight hotel room supply 
this year is due to the fact that the three 
participating associations are holding 
their meetings within one week. The 
three groups sponsoring the joint indus- 
try convention are the National Food 
Brokers Association, the National Can- 
ners Association, and the Canning Ma- 
chinery & Supplies Association. 


RETORT INSTALLATION AND 
OPERATING PROCEDURES 


The Research Department of Conti- 
nental Can Company has issued Bulletin 
No. 19, which is a 28 page booklet giving 
the very latest and best advice on “Retort 
Installation, Equipment and Operating 
Procedures”, as the title implies. A num- 
ber of charts are inserted in the back of 
the booklet for the convenience of the 
reader, so that the text material can be 
more clearly understood. The booklet 
is available from the Research Depart- 
ment of Continental Can Company, 100 
E. 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 
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WARNER IN NEW BUILDING 


Lansing B. Warner, Inc., who offer 
specialized insurance service to canners 
through the Canners Exchange, has 
moved out of the Merchandise Mart in 
Chicago to a new building in a residen- 
tial district at 4210 Peterson Avenue, 
Chicago 30. 


Since the formation of Canners Ex- 
change in 1907, offices of the company 
have always been located in the central 
business area and for the past ten years 
in the Merchandise Mart. For some time 
the office space has been inadequate for 
the company’s needs, and because of the 
shortage of desirable office space they 
were unable to find a satisfactory down- 
town location. After considerable search 
they were, however, successful in finding 
a location in the Northwest section of 
Chicago, which was available for pur- 
chase under a financing arrangement 
comparable to annual Loop rentals. The 
new home is adjacent to one of the finest 
residential areas of the City. It is a 
modern one story building, beautifully 
landscaped, entirely air conditioned and 
sound proofed for the comfort and well 
being of employes, which now number 
150. The new building has 32,000 square 
feet of floor area, which will provide 
ample space for arranging the various 
departments for maximum operating 
efficiency and in providing the best pos- 
sible service for policy holders. There 
is also a large parking area for employes 
and visitors. John Eliot Warner, Presi- 
dent, and his associate officers and execu- 
tive staff, extend a cordial invitation to 
visit the company in its new home. 


PACIFIC FISHERIES OFFICERS 


At the Annual Convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Pacific Fisheries the following 
officers were elected: Vance F. Sutter, 
Fidalgo Island Packing Company, Seat- 
tle, Washington, President; Aubin R. 
Barthold, Alaska Packers Association, 
Seattle, Washington, First Vice-Presi- 
dent; J. A. Green, Pacific American 
Fisheries, Inc., South Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, Second Vice-President; E. W. 
Thomson, Columbia River Packers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Astoria, Oregon, Third 
Vice-President (reelected); C. F. John- 
son, Port Ashton Packing Corporation, 
Seattle, Fourth Vice-President; and E. 
D. Clark, Seattle, Washington, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer (reelected). 
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FRANK SHOOK ILL 


Frank M. Shook, Treasurer of the Tyi- 
State Packers Association, suffered a 
slight stroke on Tuesday morning, 
November 14. Latest reports are that he 
has recovered the use of his face muscles 
but has not yet regained his voice. 


MC QUAID RETURNS TO TAYLOR 


Francis J. McQuaid, formerly General 
Manager of the John W. Taylor Pack- 
ing Company, Inc. of Hallwood, Virginia, 
has rejoined the company after an 
absence of several months, during which 
time he travelled in Europe. He will 
continue as General Manager of the 
company. 


WHEATLEY EXPANDING 


W. L. Wheatley, Inc., Clayton, Dela- 
ware, is installing another York Column 
Freezer and erecting an addition to their 
cold storage facilities, in order to meet 
increased demand for their frozen foods. 


PINAP TO SELL MEXICAN PLANT 


The Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
Ltd. is reported ready to sell its Mexican 
affiliate, the Dolmex Co. It has been 
found that the Mexican product canned 
at the Estacion Tuxilla plant, Vera 
Cruz, has a different flavor than the 
Hawaiian product and cannot be mar- 
keted under the Dole label. 


DECEASED 


J. J. HESSON 


J. J. Hesson, for 20 years Sales Engi- 
neer for Chisholm-Ryder Company of 
Pennsylvania, and well known to canners 
in the Tri-State area, died on October 26 
of a heart attack. 


MRS. JOHN FUHREMANN 


Mrs. John F. Fuhremann of Appleton, 
Wisconsin, died at her home on Novem- 
ber 13 after a prolonged illness. She is 
survived by her husband, who formerly 
headed the Fuhremann Canning Com- 
pany, and by two daughters. The Fuhre- 
mann Canning Company sold its plats 
in 1947. 


MRS. WILLIAM OPITZ 


Mrs. William Opitz, wife of the Presi- 
dent of the Elkhorn Canning Compavy, 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin, died on Novem)er 
16 following an illness of about a mon‘h. 
She is survived by her husband, who 
retired as Manager of the Elkhorn Can- 
ning Company about a year ago. 
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Non-Shock 


Cans move smoothly 
down woven wire belt 
— in upright position: 


New design wobble 


| plates keep lanes full. 


Lower flap of empty carton activates low- 


erator arm and pusher arms, which fill and 
lower case automatically. 


Hydraulically retarded lowerator 
arm gently lowers filled case to 
straight-line, right-angle or re- 


verse take-off system. FMC-KYLER CASER 


. Combining high speed operation with 
product-protecting ‘‘non-shock” features, the new Model 3 
FMC Non-Shock Caser completely eliminates damaging ‘ 
impact—from feed chute to filled case take-off. 
New design maintains a high capacity—1200 or more cases 
per hour with one operator—while providing exceptionally 
gentle handling for even the most tender products. 
Operator simply slips an empty case over the chute. The FMC 
Non-Shock Caser does the rest—automatically, efficiently, 
aad with full protection of cans, labels and product. 


Motor-driven and hand operated 
Write for full information, or call ache ges hts rugged and 
your nearest FMC representative. . simple, are efficiently adaptable 


to small capacity operations. 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Canning Machinery Divisions 


General Sales Offices: ; 
EASTERN: HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS WESTERN: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA 
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PECTIC MATERIALS IN 
TOMATOES IDENTIFIED 


Food chemists at the Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva, N. Y. have measured and 
identified the different pectic materials 
in tomatoes, the substances which play 
an important part in the texture and 
firmness of both fresh and canned toma- 
toes and which also affect the consistency 
of tomato juice, puree, and paste. 


“Although the total amount of pectic 
substances in mature tomatoes has been 
determined, little has been known about 
the various types of these materials, 
especially the pectinic acids which make 
up the bulk of the total pectic constitu- 
ents,” say Doctors Z. I. Kertesz and R. J. 
McColloch in reporting on their findings. 

The John Baer tomato was used in the 
Station studies. Fruits were analyzed 
when they were slightly unripe, fully 
ripe, and slightly overripe as determined 
largely by their color. No significant 
differences in their pectic make-up could 
be associated with stage of maturity, 
say the chemists, who add that the deep- 
ness of the red color may not be an 
entirely reliable indicator of the true 
maturity of tomatoes. 


These studies also have a quite prac- 
tical application in that they throw light 
on how calcium salts added to whole 
canned tomatoes may react with pectic 
substances to assure the firmness of the 
canned tomatoes. The Station workers 
have advocated the use of calcium salts 
for firming tomatoes and these investiga- 
tions now furnish a scientific explana- 
tion of how the calcium works. 


RUTGERS ANNOUNCES 
NEW “QUEENS” TOMATO 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J., NOV 12 
— The famous Rutgers Tomato, most 
popular variety grown east of the Mis- 
sissippi River and known all over the 
world for its high yields of superior fruit 
now has a running mate. Christened 
“Queens” in commemoration of the origi- 
nal name of Rutgers University, the new 
tomato was developed for the early mar- 
ket by Professor Lyman G. Schermer- 
horn, who is in charge of vegetable 
breeding work at the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station of the State Univer- 
sity. Professor Shermerhorn introduced 
the Rutgers variety in 1934. Queens is 
a cross between the Valiant and Rutgers 
varieties. It ripens the peak of its crop 
about a week later than Valiant and at 
least a week to ten days earlier than 
Rutgers. It produces a heavy crop of 
fruit which is exceptionally uniform in 
size, shape and smoothness. One out- 
standing characteristic of Queens, 
according to °rofessor Schermerhorn, is 
the firmness o. the fruit whether picked 
on the “blush” or “red ripe.” 

The fruits are medium in size, deep 
globe in shape, averaging about 2% 
inches in diameter and 5 ounces in 
weight. Queens tomatoes have thick 
outer and inner walls and small seed 
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cavities, which may account for the 
hard, firm feel of the fruits. The flavor 
of the fruit is very pleasing and it is 
suggested as an early market and home 
garden variety, either for staking or 
natural culture. The foliage is about 
halfway between the light foliage of 
Valiant and the heavy foliage of 
Rutgers. 

Seed won’t be generally available until 
1952. present limited supply of seed is 
being distributed to several commercial 
seed companies for increase. 

Growers of large acreages of tomatoes 
for mantfacturing are cautioned against 
the use of Queens for this purpose until 
it is given further trials. It has had two 
years of field trials in eight New Jersey 
counties — Bergen, Burlington, Cumber- 
land, Gloucester, Middlesex, Monmouth, 
Salem and Union—and has made a good 
record wherever tested. However it has 
not yet been tried on large acreages, 
and until this is done no definite recom- 
mendations will be issued by the Experi- 
ment Station for its use for manufactur- 
ing purposes. 


STRAWBERRY DISEASE 
CONTROL FOUND 


A control for the red stele disease of 
strawberries, for which no treatment 
was known before, has been developed by 
E. M. Stoddard, plant pathologist at the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Mr. Stoddard has obtained 100 
percent control of the disease with sub- 
surface applications of Dithane D-14. 
This chemotherapeutic method repre- 
sents an entirely new approach to a root 
disease problem. 


Red stele has been one of the serious 
disease problems of strawberry growers 
in the Northeast. Caused by a fungus, 
it attacks strawberry roots, causing the 
plants to wilt and die. Rapid spreading, 
it is rarely limited to spotted locations 
in a bed; usually the entire bed or field 
is quickly infected and killed. The dis- 
ease has stubbornly resisted all attempts 
at control up to the present time. 


In Mr. Stoddard’s greenhouse experi- 
ments, strawberry plants, growing in 
sand, were given subsurface applications 
of Dithane D-14 at two different concen- 
trations, .75 and 1.5 percent. After treat- 
ment, they were planted in soil infested 
with the red stele fungus. The higher 
concentration gave 100 percent control; 
the lower 63 percent. Of untreated plants 
used for checking purposes, only 7 per- 
cent escaped red stele infection. 


The fact that control was achieved by 
treating plants grown in sand and sub- 
sequently planted in untreated infested 
soil with no further treatment indicates 
that the Dithane D-14 was absorbed ‘by 
the plants and acted as a chemothera- 
peutant and not as a soil sterilizer. This 
is the same method (chemotherapy) that 
has been used with fair success in the 
control of the Dutch elm disease, using 
entirely different chemicals. 
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In field trials, Mr. Stoddard found that 
Dithane D-14, applied at the rate of 6 
quarts per 100 gallons of water, com- 
pletely prevented the spread of red stele 
from an infected area. The material 
was applied with a sub-irrigation gun 
attached to a high pressure sprayer, 
Dithane D-14 cannot be used as a foliage 
spray; a complete kill of strawberry 
plants resulted when this was attempted. 
Severe damage to plants also resulted 
when the material was watered on the 
surface of the soil. Plants suffered no 
damage when the sub-surface method 
was used. 


IMPROVED METHODS 
DOUBLE MUSHROOM YIELD 


Mushroom growers today are getting 
twice as big yields of mushrooms per 
square foot of bed as they were getting 
in the 1920’s, according to Dr. E. B. 
Lambert of the Plant Industry Station, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Most 
of this gain has come from better disease 
control, better varieties, and better meth- 
ods of pasteurizing the compost after 
it is put on the shelves in the propagat- 
ing beds. 


Now an annual 60,000,000-pound busi- 
ness in this country, mushrooms have 
more food value than is ordinarily sup- 
posed, Dr. Lambert says. As a matter 
of fact, they are higher in riboflavin 
(vitamin B.) than any other plant, 
except yeast. 


The principal variety of mushroom 
used in commercial production appeared 
20 years ago as a sport—a single clump 
of white mushrooms growing in a bed of 
cream mushrooms. Dr. Lambert believes 
there is considerable promise of increas- 
ing yields and improving quality through 
the application of genetic principles in 
the development of the variety now used 
and in persistent searching for new 
strains. 


As the chief source of compost on 
which to grow the crop, the industry has 
come to rely on stable manure from race 


tracks. Gypsum is added to the com- 
post to give it a mellow texture and a 
pasteurizing process has been developed 
that puts the compost in such condition 
that mushrooms can be grown on it with 
a minimum of interference from molds, 
nematodes, and insects. 


Mushroom growers and researchers, 
Dr. Lambert reports, have been seeking 
for many years to provide a substitute 
for stable manure compost. Lately sub- 
stitutes have been developed at State 
College, Pennsylvania, and by the Mush- 
room Research Station at Yaxley, Eng- 
land, that are suitable for commercial 
mushroom growing. These substitutes, 
for a long time to come, however, will 
replace only a small part of the manure 
now supplied by racing stables. 


* * 


Losing one hog to cholera costs as 
much as vaccinating 40 to 50 young pigs. 
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WEST COAST NOTES 


CALIFORNIA PACKING 
CORPORATION MOVES 


The general offices of the California 
Packing Corporation, the largest can- 
ning concern in the world, have been 
moved from 101 California St., San 
Francisco, California, where they have 
been located for the past 34 years, to the 
former Butler Building at Howard and 
Fremont Sts. Despite the magnitude of 
the task, engineered by vice-president 
and treasurer, William Herbert Carr, the 
change was made with the loss of but 
one day of operation, the Monday follow- 
ing Thanksgiving. 

This concern was organized in 1916 
through the consolidation of four smaller 
canneries and during the ensuing years 
has consistently followed a plan of na- 
tional advertising of Del Monte products 
which has done much to make it the 
leader it has become. The building on 
California St. just vacated has been its 
home all these years, but its facilities 
were outgrown years ago and quarters 
have been occupied in six other buildings. 

The new home, consisting of nine 
floors, was purchased about two years 
ago, and has undergone complete rebuild- 
ing and renovation, at an estimated cost 
of about $3,000,000. The structure has 
310,000 square feet of floor space, includ- 
ing the basement, and a new building of 
the same size would have represented an 
investment of about $7,000,000. 

The new offices and departments are 
arranged on a scientific basis, something 
not possible in the old home, with the 
floors arranged in an open manner, with 
few partitions or walls. This will per- 
mit the ever-growing business to be car- 
ried on more expeditiously than ever, 
despite its size. 

The California Packing Corporation 
has plants in 11 States, Alaska, Hawaii 
and the Philippine Islands, with by far 
the most of these in California. It also 
farms, under ownership or lease, about 
95,000 acres of agricultural land. Its 
peach orchard near Merced, California 
is the largest of its kind in the world. 
In addition to canning fruits, vegetables 
and fish it is also a large packer of dried 
fruits and coffee, along with other 
specialties. 


PACIFIC CAN SALES UP 


The Pacific Can Company, San Fran- 
cisco, California reports sales for the 
third quarter of this year at $6,550,532, 
or $801,744 more than those for the cor- 
responding quarter in 1949. 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


The food brokerage of Lang & Stroh, 
Sin Francisco, California, recently cele- 
brated its 50th aniversary in business. 
The business is owned by Carl Max, who 
took over the firm in 1934. 
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CANNING MACHINERY 


and 


EQUIPMENT 


REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


(A Million Dollar Organization is at your service) 


Manufacturers of Complete Lines of 
CLEANERS GRADERS WASHERS 
BLANCHERS, ETC. 


for 


PEAS LIMA BEANS TOMATOES 
BEETS oe STRING BEANS~ e CHERRIES 
and other Vegetables and Fruits 


Write for information on latest and most modern 
Tomato Equipment for continuous lines 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


BROCTON, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 
NOTES 


WILLIS RE-ELECTED 


Paul S. Willis has been re-elected to 
the presidency of Grocery Manufactur- 
ers of America, Inc., for the coming 
year. 


MEMPHIS BROKERS ELECT 


The following officers have been elected 
by the Memphis Food Brokers Associa- 
tion to serve for 1951: McKay Rice, Rice 
Brokerage Company, President; S. H. 
Bobzein, Bobzein Brokerage Company, 
Vice-President; and Perry Lewis, 
Lewis Brokerage Company, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


GARDNER WITH CLARK 


Richard Lee Gardner, formerly with 
Shell’s Super Store, Inc., has joined the 
retail sales promotion department of A. 
Earle Clark & Son, Miami, Florida food 
brokers. 


TRANSPORTATION STUDY 


In an effort to further lower food dis- 
tributing costs, the National-American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, in coop- 
eration with General Motors Corpora- 
tion, is launching a study to develop 
more efficient transportation, M. L. 
Toulme, executive vice-president, an- 
nounces. 


While previous studies in this field 
have presented “average” delivery data, 
Mr. Toulme said, the new survey will 
seek data covering delivery systems and 
policies employed by every type of whole- 
sale grocery distributor. 


ENLARGING WAREHOUSE 


Certified Grocers of California, Ltd., 
has announced plans for enlarging its 
warehouse at Los Angeles, through con- 
struction of a frozen foods storage plant 
and a two-unit coffee roasting plant. 


BROKER RETIRES 


Hurd Brokerage Co., of Denver, an- 
nounces that Wm. C. Hall has retired 
from the company, after more than 40 
years in the food business. 


JOINS SPRADLEY CO. 


James H. Cole, formerly with the Ten- 
nessee Brokerage Co., Nashville, has 
joined the sales staff of J. R. Spradley 
& Co., Miami food brokers. 
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SUPER OPERATORS MEET 


Members of the Super Market Insti- 
tute will hold their mid-year meeting in 
Houston this week, the sessions running 
December 3 through the 7th. Forum 
sessions dealing with practical operating 
programs presented by the defense econ- 
omy will occupy most of the operators’ 
attention at the gathering. 


IGA ENTERS CANADA 


Independent Grocers’ Alliance, pioneer 
U. S. Voluntary group organization, is 
extending its operations to the Canadian 
market, with the first operation sched- 
uled for the Toronto area, according to 
announcement by J. Frank Grimes, 
president. 


SCHWARZ ENGINEERING MAY 
CHANGE NAME 


Stockholders of the Schwarz Engineer- 
ing Company, San Francisco, California, 
will meet early in December to vote on 
a proposal to change the name of the 
firm to that of the James Dole Engineer- 
ing Company. The change would be in 
tribute to James D. Dole, founder of the 
Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., and 
who has been a backer of the Schwarz 
organization since its inception. The 
engineering firm has placed several of 
its food packing devices on the market 
and is now perfecting a continuous can- 
ning line for which high hopes are held. 


GET PICTSWEET LINE 


Select Foods, Inc., San Francisco, has 
been appointed distributors for the Pict- 
Sweet frozen food line in the Bay area, 


FINANCIAL NOTES: 
TWO FOR ONE STOCK SPLIT 


Walter P. Paepcke, Chairman of the 
Board, Container Corporation of Amer- 
ica, has announced that holders of the 
Company’s preferred and common stock 
have approved a 2-for-1 split of the com- 
mon shares. The announcement followed 
a special meeting held November 27 to 
vote on the proposal made by the Board 
of Directors on September 27. At the 
same time, the stockholders also approved 
an increase in the authorized common 
stock from 1,500,000 shares of $20 par 
value to 3,000,000 shares of $10 par 
value. This action increases the number 
of shares outstanding from 990,474 to 
1,980,948. 


In making the announcement Mr. 
Paepcke explained that the stock split 
gives recognition to the growth of the 
Corporation over the past ten years. 
During that period the book value of the 
common stock has increased from $25.53, 
as of December 31, 1940, to $55.82, as of 
September 30, 1950. On the basis of the 
newly authorized split the book value of 
each share will be approximately $28.75, 
or more than the book value of the old 
stock ten years ago. 


—— 
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What’s Your Problem? 


Quality need improving ? Too high labor costs? 
Want greater capacity from your production line? 


No matter what may be your particular pro- 

aa blem, there’s a Langsenkamp unit built especially 

IN 5 to help you solve it. Langsenkamp equipment 

eis see : is in use all over the country, giving hundreds 

of canners the many competative advantages of 

higher quality, greater yield, lower production 
costs. 


Consult your Langsenkamp catalog, or contact 
the Langsenkamp representative in your area. 


Their use assures a larger profit 

MORE THAN PAYS FOR 
for the canner and freezer because ITSELF IN ONE SEASON! 
they thresh peas and lima beans Replacing wooden tanks with Langsenkamp 


stainless steel tanks equipped with kook-more- 


more efficiently and permit packs koils means a greater yield of fully five gallons 


more finished product from each and every 


of better quality. batch! What would this mean to you dollar-wise 


for the season? Extremely sanitary, makes a 
much higher quality product. Lower mould 
count. Investigate . . .. gain these added 
dividends! 


During the 1949 season, 4199 of 
these viners took an increasingly 
important part in the production 


of canned and frozen peas and lima ( EES moves film and scorching in- 
beans stantly from coils, kettles etc. 
s 


LANGSENKAMP SUPERIOR STAINLESS STEEL SPONGE 


The most advanced sponge 


Increases your cooking effici- 
ency. . Absolutely no scratch- 


ing! It weighs more, and is 


Use—to improve quality, increase fa, / culty deemed end 
profit and meet competitive con- y i aa Longer life . . . lower cost. 

5 it A trial will convince you! 
ditions. 


Now’s the time to seriously consider your future require- 
ments. Due to present conditions, delivery of critical ma- 
terials necessary to produce canning equipment requires 
four to six months. We sincerely urge you to place your 


H A ivi A CH E K orders as far in advance as possible. 
MACHINE COMPANY N 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
ESTABLISHED 1880 - INCORPORATED 1924 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 227-235 E. South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


There’s little that could be added in 
the way of market news to the following 
excellent reports by our well posted cor- 
respondents in the country’s important 
market centers. In a nutshell, buyers 
are seasonally more interested in reduc- 
ing inventories than in purchasing, yet 
the price structure, citrus and some fish 
items excepted, remains firm and 
undisturbed. 


Meanwhile quotations out of Texas, 
where vegetable packing is under way, 
give some indication of the increased 
cost of packing that face canners an- 
other packing season. New pack stand- 
ard cut beans, for instance, are quoted 
at $1.20 and $6.00 compared to a Novem- 
ber 1 opening of $1.10 and $5.25. Inch 
and a half cut fancy 1-2-3 sieve are up 
to $1.60 and $7.75 from $1.45 and $7.00 
for 2’s and 10’s respectively. On the pop- 
ular field, blackeye and purple hull peas, 
prices are up 2% cents on 300’s and 2’s 
and 25 cents on 10’s. 300’s are now 
priced at $1.17% with 10s’ at $7.25. A 
nickel and 15 cents are added respec- 
tively on 300’s and 10’s when snaps are 
added. 


The trade watched this development 
cautiously as it did the citrus situation. 
Holiday specialties, the weather and pack 
and stock reports also came in for atten- 
tion during the week. 


THE WEATHER — As California 
-leaned up and took stock of recent flood 
damage that reportedly was small to 
agriculture and the canning industry, the 
Eastern part of the country experienced 
unseasonal cold and record snowfall in 
many areas. Cold reached all the way 
down into Florida, causing some damage 
to winter tomatoes and other vegetables, 
but letting the beautiful citrus crop off 
lightly. 


CITRUS—Citrus canners during the 
week of November 11 to 18 added a mil- 
lion and a half cases (basis 2’s) of single 
strength juices to the pack as follows: 
Grapefruit juice 321,800 cases; orange 
juice 891,990 cases, and blended 241,410 
cases. Canner activity is increasing 
daily. Competition for the fresh fruit 
for holiday markets is also increasing 
with resultant higher prices. 


A Texas subscriber and grapefruit 
juice packer, advises us that the prices 
of 85 cents and $2.00 on No. 2 and 46 
ounce Texas grapefruit juice quoted by 
our New York Correspondent in the 
November 27 issue are far too low. “We 
believe we have probably packed more 
than any other packer to date”, he says, 
“and we have encountered no difficulty in 
moving what we have been able to pack 
at $1.00 on 2’s and $2.25 on 46 ounce.” 


PEACHES — Figures issued during 
the week (see table) showing the 1950 
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peach pack to be the smallest since 1945, 
emphasized the strong statistical posi- 
tion of this important item. The N.C.A. 
stock report issued at the same time 
showed November 1 stocks sold and un- 
sold, basis 2%4’s, at but 7,831,000 cases 
or nearly 6 million cases short of the 
13,731,000 cases on hand a year ago. 
Starting the 1950 season with a total 
supply (pack and carryover), some 3% 
million cases less than last year, that 
means that shipments June 1 to Novem- 
ber, 1950 were some 2% million cases 
over the same period a year ago. 

The critical stock situation is further 
reflected in the California report show- 
ing that but 2% million cases in Cali- 
fornia remained unsold. 


PEAS—N.C.A. stock report just issued 
shows that pea shipments continued at 
near record rate during the month of 
October — 2,839,204 actual cases, com- 
pared to 2,621,540 cases October 1949— 
exceeded only by the 3,412,000 case ship- 
ment in October 1947 and the 4,657,000 
cases in October 1946. Except for the 
war years the 18,101,138 cases shipped 
to date this season exceeds any other 
season to this time and compares with 
14,173,289 last year. The 16,765,798 
actual cases on hand November 1, how- 
ever, were still about 1 million cases over 
last year’s 15,756,726 cases, but consider- 
ably lower than 1947 and 1948 (Consult 
your Almanac page 272). Out of a total 
starting supply of approximately 8 mil- 
lion cases of Alaskas there were but 2% 
million cases left, with only scattered 
stocks in the East and Far West. In 
truth there were only a total of 1% mil- 
lion cases of Alaskas and Sweets com- 
bined in first hands on the East Coast. 


R. S. P. CHERRIES — October  ship- 
ments of 451,371 cases of R.S.P. Cher- 
ries too, nearly doubled last year’s 259,- 
767 shipments. Total stocks November 
1, 1950 were 1,889,348 actual cases com- 
pared to 1,296,393 November 1, 1949. 
Shipments July 1 to November 1, 1950 
were 3,163,935, or a third larger than the 
1949 shipments of 2,148,930. 


APRICOTS—Apricot shipments June 
1 to November 1, 1950 of 2,514,000 were 


up 25 percent from the 1,919,000 a year 
ago. November 1 stocks of 1,687,000 
were down from the 1,978,000 cases on 
hand a year ago. 


SWEET CHERRIES—Sweet cherries 
stocks on November 1, 1950 of 540,000 
cases were down considerably from the 
November 1, 1949 stocks of 860,000 cases. 
Shipments of 71,000 cases during Octo- 
ber were far below the 192,000 cases a 
year ago, as were the June 1-November 
1 shipments of 517,000 cases compared 
to 883,000 cases same period last year. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Firm Prices And Routine Demand Continue 
— Report Cold Hurt Florida Tomatoes — 
Buyers Want Peas And Corn—Heavy Opera- 
tions On Citrus—Small Peach Pack Figures 
Further Firm Market—Shading On Chum 
Salmon Fails To Attract Business — Tuna 
Market Easy—Sardines Unchanged. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Dec. 1, 1950 


THE SITUATION—The canned foods 
market enters the closing month of a 
rather surprising year with the over-all 
price situation one of firmness. From 
the statistical position, the market is 
sound, with stocks of wanted items in 
canner hands rather light. From the 
demand standpoint, business is rather 
routine and promises to continue so for 
the balance of the month, although buy- 
ers will remain in the market on a day- 
to-day basis in an effort to round out 
inventories on some of the more-wanted 
staples. 


THE OUTLOOK — Distributors will 
make efforts to improve their liquid posi- 
tion during the closing month of the 
year, to balance year-end statements, and 
hence are expected to continue to with- 
hold shipping instructions on canned 
foods now under contract. The turn of 
the year, however, should witness an 


1950 CANNED PEACH PACK 


Compiled by National Canners Association, Division of Statistics 


Mise. Tin 

24/2% 48/8Z 48/1T 24/303 24/2 6/10 & Glass Tota _ 

192,290 1,425 118,748 59,825 888,516 
Cal.-Cling * 10,452,372 856,252 453,987 1,059,417 314,223 2,109,835 209,206 15,455,22 
Free* 43,404 217,966 110,058 1,745,6)5 
12,052,088 872,810 532,841 1,059,417 359,052 2,461,480 397,498 17,735,196 


* Preliminary. 


The California and Washington-Oregon packs were compiled by the Canners League of California and 


the Northwest Canners Association, respectively. 


This report is based on reports of all canners known to have packed peaches in 1950, with estimat s 


for three firms not reporting. 
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improvement in that direction. It is 
uncertain just how heavily canners have 
retained stocks to meet anticipated calls 
from the armed forces, but this situation 
should clarify by the time canners and 
distributors get together in Chicago dur- 
ine February. The Chicago meetings 
should likewise give some definite indica- 
tions as to what lies ahead during 1951 
from the standpoint of canned food pack 
and pricing prospects, although the un- 
certainty as to the potential supply of 
farm and cannery labor for processing 
the 1951 crops will undoubtedly inject 
a strong element of uncertainty into the 
situation. 


TOMATOES — The sharp cold wave 
which the eastern part of the country 
experienced during the week did sizeable 
damage to the early crop of tomatoes in 
Florida, it was reported. This develop- 
ment tends to strengthen an already 
strong market for the canned article. 
There were no price changes reported on 
canned tomatoes during the week, and 
trading was confined to small lots with 
many canners entirely withdrawn from 
the market. 


PEAS—Little new business has devel- 
oped in canned peas during the week, 
although buyers are still interested in 
additional offerings from first hands. 
Distributors are expected to order out 
unshipped balances from their supply 


ARMY FIELD BUYERS 


For assistance in quoting on 
Government requirements, contact 
the Q.M. field buyer located near- 
est you. 

E. J. Bendtschneider, 722 S. 23rd 
Street, Fort Smith, Arkansas 
Kenneth E. Benson, Eastway Hotel, 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
R. P. Byrne, 4209 Lowell Drive, 

Pikesville, Maryland 
Ben A. Fowler, 906 E. Reynolds 


Street, Goshen, Indiana. 


sources early in the new year to round 
out depleted inventories. 


CORN—The trade is reported looking 
for additional supplies of good extra 
standard corn, both crushed and whole 
kernel, but few offerings are apparent. 
Meanwhile, the market for fancy grade 
continues firmly held in both the mid- 
west and the east, with offerings of but 
limited proportions. 


CITRUS—Reports from Florida this 
week indicate that canners are operating 
at a heavy rate and stockpiling their 
packs, which certainly does not indicate 
any lack of confidence in the current 
price basis. Meanwhile, distributors con- 
tinue to concentrate their attention on 
working out their higher-cost carryover 


holdings of citrus juices, and demand for 
the new pack should show improvement 
after the turn of the year. Canners are 
quoting the market for unsweetened 
orange juice at $1.05 for 2s and $2.40 
for 46-ounce, with sweetened at the usual 
differentials. Grapefruit juice lists at 
90 cents for unsweetened 2s and $2.05 
for 46-ounce, with blended at 95 cents 
and $2.20, respectively. Segments list 
at $1.60 for fancy 2s, $1.45 for choice, 
and $1.40 for broken. It is intimated 
that the pack of segments will not be too 
heavy this year, due to higher labor costs 
for this type of hand packing. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Figures on 
the current year’s peach production, 
showing the pack to be the smallest since 
1945, injected additional firmness into 
the market situation this week. With 
most sellers withdrawn, the market re- 
mains a nominal affair. Buyers are re- 
ported to be covered only lightly on 
fruits-for-salad, and with this season’s 
pack considerably below that of a year 
ago, little relief is in prospect. Buyers 
are expected to be in the market for 
additional coverage on fruit cocktail 
after the turn of the year, and a broad 
call is also looked for in the case of other 
major fruit items. 


SALMON — Price shading has failed 
to attract much additional buying inter- 
est to the market for chums, and it is 


Canned goods sales 
on uniformity of flavor! 


TRE CANNING TRADE 


UNIFORM 


brings out the full. 
flavor of all foods! 


; 4 


rise or fall 


2. The big sales are closed by canners whose 
products are consistently uniform in 
flavor. But some canners still overlook 
the important effect salt has in processing 
and packing. 

When salt of uncertain quality is used 
in canning, flat and flavorless products 
are likely to result. That's why so many 
processors and packers today insist on 
WORCESTER SALT. For WORCESTER 
SALT is always uniform and has the 
true sale flavor that brings out the 
full flavor of all foods. 


Don't overlook this easy and 
inexpensive way to safeguard flavor and 
uniformity. Get WORCESTER SALT— 
it’s the choice of many leading canners. 


WORCESTER 


| SALT 
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evident that many buyers who have been 
unable to fill their needs for top quality 
are not disposed to go along on chums. 
There were no price changes reported 
on salmon during the week, and the buy- 
ing pace remained extremely limited. 
Little activity is indicated in this item 
until well into the first quarter of the 
coming year, even if buyers are forced 
to rely upon the resale market for later 
needs. 


TUNA — The coast market for tuna 
remains in easy position, and with can- 
ners susceptible to bids, the market is 


really in nominal shape. Buyers are dis- . 


posed to go along on minimum inven- 
tories on this fish item, relying upon 
canner holdings and a_ well-supplied 
market for the imported product to take 
care of their seasonal requirements dur- 
ing the first half of 1951. 


SARDINES — There was no further 
change reported in the sardine situation 
this week. Buyers are covering only for 
immediate needs, and the market is still 
somewhat unsettled in the East, al- 
though rather firm in the case of Cali- 
fornia packers, who have been experienc- 
ing a well-sustained export business dur- 
ing the past few weeks. No further price 
changes are reported. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


No Indications Of Change In Business 

Tempo—Holiday Items Getting Call—Citrus 

Has Reached Bottom — Little Interest In 

Low Bean Offers—Tomatoes Extremely Tight 

—Some Price Cutting On Kraut — Little 
Interest In Fruit Or Fish. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 30, 1950 


THE SITUATION — The Thanksgiv- 
ing holiday last week served to further 
restrict trading although actually there 
is little to lose with the trade in their 
present frame of mind. The slow tempo 
of business activity, reported here for 
so many weeks, remains unchanged and 
there is nothing to indicate any change, 
at least until after the first of January. 
However, retail business is reported fair- 
ly brisk and with all distributors making 
such a determined effort to reduce pres- 
ent holdings, conditions should adjust- 
themselves to a more normal basis after 
year end inventories. Once buying begins 
again buyers are going to find some 
severe shortages developing as certain 
types of merchandise are just not avail- 
able or so close to being sold up, any rea- 
sonable buying would soon ring down the 
curtain. In this respect tomatoes and 
tomato products will lead the parade. 

At present, holiday items such as cran- 
berry sauce, pumpkin, and olives are re- 
ceiving most attention and have moved 
very well, There has been some activity 
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on kraut because of sharp reductions in 
price on the part of some canners and 
catsup, puree and tomatoes are all in 
heavy demand but a scarcity of offerings 
has retarded trading. Buyers are find- 
ing the pea market in stronger position 
because of shortages of popular sieves 
and grades. This situation will become 
more acute as buying develops later on. 
Canned fish is merely routine and fruit 
items are finding no interest at all as the 
movement is definitely off with all dis- 
tributors well stocked. However, despite 
the prolonged lull, prices, with only a 
few exceptions, have held up very well 
and as long as sellers, refrain from 
pushing for sales during this period, 
they should remain so. 


CITRUS — It’s beginning to appear 
that citrus is bumping along the bottom. 
Prices have remained stabilized this 
week although, as yet, the trade are not 
making any large scale purchases and 
probably couldn’t if they wanted to in 
many cases. However, there are several 
factors in the picture which will tend to 
hold prices up and when mid _ season 
oranges are available for canning 
heavier buying is expected. Prices are 
unchanged from last week although some 
processors have now added fancy natural 
orange juice to their lists, canning of 
which has started in a small way. Distrib- 
utors are making every effort to liquidate 
supplies of old pack juice purchased at 
higher prices and clear the decks for the 
new pack which will be one item that can 
be merchandised at attractive prices. 


GREEN BEANS—Standard cut beans 
in No. 2 tins are offered here from the 
East at $1.10 with extra standard at 
$1.20. Fancy French style beans are 
quoted at 90 cents for 8 oz., $1.50 for 2s 
and $7.25 for tens. Little interest is 
shown by the trade. Good assortments 
of Blue Lake beans from the Northwest 
are offered along with full lists of whole 
and cut beans from Wisconsin but again 
buyers are buying only on a replacement 
basis. Not much trading expected until 
after the turn of the year. 


TOMATOES—Standard tomatoes can 
no longer be located from local canners 
with only a few lots of extra standards 
which are held firm at $1.75 as the gov- 
ernment is buying at this figure. What 
little is still offered in 2%s is quoted at 
$2.40 with tens at $8.00 and from the 
looks of things these will not last long. 
Catsup and puree in No. 10 tins is com- 
pletely cleaned up although both are in 
heavy demand. Even California canners 
have little or nothing to offer as buyers 
are meeting with no success from every 
direction. The trade are being forced to 
look to the Tri-States for standard toma- 
toes where twos are still being offered on 
the basis of $1.40. The situation is really 
getting tight. 


KRAUT—There has been a little flur- 
ry of activity on this item as local can- 
ners have engaged in price cutting in an 
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effort to stir up some business. While 
major factors are sitting tight at 2% 
cents, $1.15 and $3.90 for twos, 244s and 
tens kraut can be bought as low as $1.05 
for 2%s although in some cases the qual- 
ity is questionable. Nevertheless, kraut 
is now getting attention and being mer- 
chandised by many distributors. 


CANNED FRUIT—Nothing much to 
report here as distributors are passing 
up all fruit offerings from the Coast 
contending their sales are off consider- 
ably since they moved prices up to con- 
form with the cost of new pack fruits, 
Shipping instructions are difficult to 
obtain as in many cases buyers just 
can’t handle drafts on items that run 
into as much money as does fruit. It’s 
not a very happy picture at the moment. 


CANNED FISH—With the exception 
of chums, salmon remains short and firm 
and the trade are buying only hand-to- 
mouth. It takes a lot of money to buy 
a car of salmon these days. California 
sardines have been sold here on the basis 
of $4.25 for 1s tall natural and $6.25 for 
ovals in tomato sauce. Sales are reported 
fairly good. Light sales are indicated 
on both shrimp and Maine sardines. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Busy Clearing Flood Wreckage—Pack And 
Stock Figures — Sales Of Fruits Continue 
Light—Good Volume Of Olive Business— 
Shopping For Tomatoes And Products — 
Inquiries For Crab—Sardine And Tuna 
Packs Piling Up. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Nov. 30, 1950 


THE SITUATION—Central Califor- 
nia is now busy clearing up the wreck- 
age from the flood that hit many com- 
munities in the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Valleys the middle of the month 
causing losses estimated at about $20,- 
000,000. The rainfall in the valleys, 
while well above normal for this time of 
the year, did not cause the damage, the 
losses resulting from warm rains in the 
mountains which melted the early snow 
pack filling rivers to overflowing. Some 
damage was done to growing crops and 
to orchards, with even canneries suf‘er- 
ing some loss. Little rain fell in south- 
ern California, with precipitation ygen- 
erally below normal. 


PACKS AND STOCKS — Announce- 
ment has been made by the Canrers 
League of California that the California 
pack of freestone peaches for the year 
amounted to 1,676,930 cases, reduced to 
a No. 2% basis, against 1,499,127 
cases in 1949. Stocks in the hands of 
canners of November 1st were 849.153 
cases, but only 265,786 cases were unsold. 
Stocks of cling peaches in first hands on 
this date are listed as 6,610,379 cases. of 
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which 2,834,162 cases are unsold. Fruit 
ocktail stocks were 4,690,813 cases, with 
707,087 unsold; fruits for salad, 531,- 
133, with 322,046 unsold, and mixed 
‘vuits, 45,202, with 29,967 unsold. The 
sack report on freestone peaches is final, 
it that on cling peaches is preliminary, 
he source being the Cling Peach Advis- 
ory Board. 


Canner stocks of apricots and sweet 
cherries as of November 1st have also 
been reported by the Canners League. 
Apricots still in first hands _ totaled 
1,686,594 cases, of which 653,837 cases 
were unsold. A total of 267,993 cases of 
sweet cherries were still in canners 
hands, with 105,749 of these unsold. 


FRUITS—Sales of canned fruits con- 
tinue light but are well distributed 
through the list. Prices are well main- 
tained, with little change in recent 
weeks. Many distributors are anxious 
to buy more but are held back by lack 
of capital. Their available funds bought 
fewer cases than in recent years and 
stocks cannot be replenished until sales 
are made. With some canners, fruit 
cocktail has failed to keep pace with 
sales of other lines but there are no indi- 
cations of any weakening in the price 
structure. Sales of No. 303 have been 
reported at $2.10 for fancy, but most of 
the movement is at $2.15 and $2.17%4. 


OLIVES — The canning of olives is 
going ahead apace and a good volume of 
business is being done on the new pack. 
Prices are now fairly uniform, following 
a lot of jockeying at the sart. Here is 
the list price of one of the large opera- 
tors on fruit packed in No. 1 tall cans: 
Ripe olives, Select, $2.20; Medium, $2.55; 
Large, $2.70; Extra Large, $2.85; Mam- 
moth, $3.10; Giant, $3.30; Jumbo, $3.50; 
Colossal, $3.80; Super Colossal, $4.30, 
and Special Super Colossal, $4.55. Pitted 
ripe olives in the same can size: Medium, 
$3.05; Large, $3.15; Extra Large, $3.30, 
and Mammoth, $3.55. Green ripe olives: 
Medium, $2.70; Large, $2.85; Extra 
Large, $3.00, and Mammoth, $3.25. Some 
canners are offering ripe olives for pri- 
vite label in cylindrical pint cans at 10 


cents a dozen more than for No. 1 talls. 
Chopped ripe olives are priced at 80 
cents a dozen for 4% oz. cans and $2.75 
for No. 1s. There is considerable dis- 
cussion in olive canning circles over the 
proposal to pack about three sizes in a 
container and thus do away with the 
number of sizes necessary for a complete 
stock. Arguments against this hinge on 
the fact that the industry has built up a 
business through careful grading and it 
is feared that this might suffer through 
adverse consumer reaction. 


TOMATOES—tThere is still a lot of 
interest in canned tomatoes and tomato 
products, with prices firm on everything 
in the list. Offerings are limited and 
much shopping around seems necessary 
to locate even items considered staples 
in the list. Reports are current that No. 
10 tomato paste has changed hands in 
re-sale deals at $22.00 a case, the price 
having zoomed up from $14.00 within a 
few weeks. Some paste is being imported 
from Italy and is moving at a lower 
price, but the lots available are small, 
so far. 


CRAB—There are many inquiries for 
canned crab, but domestic pack from the 
Pacific Northwest, seems sold up. A few 
sales were made a short time ago at 
$28.00 for halves. Some Japanese crab 
has been moved at $26.50. 


SARDINES — The pack of California 
sardines is piling up fast, with sales 
scarcely making a dent in the output. 
Canners seem confident that a break will 
eventually come to enable them to move 
off their holdings of this low-priced fish. 
The pack to November 19 amounted to 
3,479,687 cases, against 2,771,900 cases a 
year earlier. One-pound ovals are priced 
quite generally at $6.25 and No. 1 talls 
at $4.25. The pack of ovals is less than 
a year ago at 1,180,097 cases, while that 
of No. 1 talls is up to 1,598,995 cases, 
against 983,038 a year earlier. 


TUNA—The pack of tuna is mounting 
fast, despite labor troubles in some quar- 
ters. The output for the first 10 months 
of the year was 7,069,995 cases, against 
5,574,379 to a corresponding date last 
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year, and a total of 6,529,808 cases for 
1949. The pack of mackerel is also larger 
than that of last year, amounting to 
1,173,879 cases for the first 10 months of 
the year, against 764,736 cases for the 
corresponding period last year. The 
market for both items is rather quiet, 
with buyers making purchases for im- 
mediate requirements only. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Cold Weather Slows Shrimping — More 
Action In Oysters—Study Gulf 
Oyster Habits. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Nov. 30, 1950 


SHRIMP — The Indian Summer 
weather that has prevailed pretty much 
this fall shrimp season has made it one 
of unusual heavy production, because 
there has not been any strong north 
winds to cool the waters in the bays and 
bayous and drive the salt water from the 
rivers, bays and bayous driven in by the 
southeast winds which made high tide 
and the water warm. 


Shrimp like hot weather and when 
cold weather sets in, the shrimp practic- 
ally leave the bays, lakes and bayous 
and move into the deep, salty and warm 
waters of the gulf streams. 


Some fishermen contend that shrimp 
hibernate like crawfish and snakes by 
burying themselves in the mud in the 
bottom of the rivers, bays, lakes and 
bayous in cold weather, but this is hardly 
possible because unlike crawfish, shrimp 
travel in schools and they migrate quick- 
ly and long distances from one location 
to another. They are here today and 
gone tomorrow. 


We’ve had minimum temperatures of 
22 and 32 degrees in this section for the 
past four days, with strong northerly 
winds, which has caused a scarcity of 
shrimp in the inland waters and the 
shrimp have gone to the deep waters of 
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Husking Rolls 
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the Gulf where only the large shrimp 
boats venture. 

If the weather continues cold a good 
many of the shrimp boats will knock off 
shrimping and go to oystering. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing November 17, 1950 were: Louisiana 
4,022 barrels, including 3,073 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 928 barrels, includ- 
ing 719 barrels for canning; Alabama 
351 barrels, including 46 barrels for can- 
ning; Apalachicola, Florida 349 bar- 
rels and Texas 657 barrels, making a 
total of 6,307 barrels, which is 2,397 less 
barrels than were produced the previous 
week. The canneries received 3,838 bar- 
rels last week and 5,026 barrels the pre- 
vious one or a drop of 1,188 barrels. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen 
shrimp increased 131,720 pounds and 
were approximately 1,668,000 pounds 
more than four weeks ago. Total hold- 
ings were approximately 1,834,000 pounds 
more than one year ago. 

The 25 plants in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama now canning shrimp 
reported that 17,541 standard cases 
shrimp were canned during the week 
ending November 18, 1950, which brought 
the pack for the season to 473,998 stand- 
ard cases shrimp, as compared with 497, 
809 standard packed during the same 
period last season. 


No report of any change in price of 
canned shrimp has been received so quo- 
tations stand at $3.75 to $4.00 per doz. for 
small; $4.25 to $4.35 for medium; $4.65 
to $4.75 for large and $4.85 to $5.00 for 
jumbo, in 5 ounce tins, f.o.b. cannery. 


OYSTERS—Production of oysters is 
limited now to the amount produced for 
the raw market, which was light due to 
not many boats being engaged in tong- 
ing oysters due to the warm weather 
and the fact that shrimping was good. 
However, since the weather turned cold 
some of the shrimpers will knock off 
shrimping and tong oysters. 

Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing November 17, 1950 were: Louisiana 
2,879 barrels; Alabama 54 barrels and 
Apalachicola, Florida, 764 barrels, mak- 
ing a total of 3,697 barrels, which is 857 
more barrels oysters than were produced 
the previous week. 

No oysters are being canned at pres- 
ent, but as the weather is now cold, the 
canning of them is expected to start 
soon. 


GULF OYSTERS —SUMMER AND 
FALL TRENDS — During the summer 
and fall months this year, adult oysters in 
the Pensacola, Florida area failed to 
grow appreciably in either length or vol- 
ume, according to a report from the 
Service’s Gulf Oysters Investigations. 

Mortality rates were moderately low 
and condition of the meats was poor. 
Setting of oysters averaged 3.3 per cm. 
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a week for the 26 weeks during which 
setting occurred. This is half of the 
incidence found in the summer of 1949. 
The rate is still great enough to cover 
completely all available cultch with 
young oysters. 


The spawning season of the oyster, 
was greatly prolonged, and large num- 
bers were noticed on the Western Flor- 
ida beds. It has been found that under 
favorable conditions these snails attain 
a length of 1 inch in 30 days following 
the free swimming larval period; some 
reach the length of 2 inches in three 


months. Observations on their growth 
are being continued. 


BOOS HEADS BROKER 
COMMITTEE 


Ed W. Jones, National Chairman of 
the National Food Brokers Association, 
has announced the appointment of Wal- 
ter P. Boos of Cleveland to serve as 
Chairman of the NFBA Merchandising 
Committee for the remainder of the year, 
succeeding V. E. Seilers, who has sold 
oa brokerage business and left the food 
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A ready market for 


Good Used 


Machinery 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded used 


equipment. 


It’s the opportunity for you to 


TURN IT INTO CASH 


while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. 


Or you may need equipment yourself, or want to buy, sell or rent 


a cannery, or need help, a job. 


Whatever your needs state them on the Wanted and For Sale 
page of THE CANNING TRADE. The cost is very small. 


The rates-straight reading, no display: 
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CALENDAR 


DECEMBER 3-7, 1950 — Mid-Year 
Meeting, Super Market Institute, Sham- 
rock Hotel, Houston, Texas. 


DECEMBER 4-6, 1950—Annual Meet- 
ing, Canned Foods Association of On- 
tario, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 


DECEMBER 4, 1950—Annual Meet- 


ing, Maine Canners Association, Fal- 
mouth Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 5-6, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 7-8, 1950—65th Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 
Canners, Inc., Statler Hotel, Buffalo, 


DECEMBER 7-8, 1950—Annual Meet- 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, De- 
Soto Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 


JANUARY 8-10, 1951—Annual Pro- 
cessors Fieldmen’s Conference, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


JANUARY 11-12, 1951—Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 1-2, 1951—43rd Annual 
Convention, Ozark Canners Association, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


DECEMBER 12, 1950—44th Annual 
Meeting, Minnesota Canners Association, 
Radison Hotel, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


DECEMBER 12-13, 1950 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 5-6, 1951—20th Annual 
Canners & Field Men’s Conference, Ohio 
Canners Association and Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 5-10, 1951—30th Annual 
Canners and Freezers School, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 12-13, 1951 — Annual 
meeting, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Montreal, 
P. Q., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 15-17, 1951 — Annual 
Convention & Exhibit, National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Grocers Association, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


FEBRUARY 17, 1951—Annual Con- 
vention, Peanut Butter Manufacturers 
Association, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Cooperative Food Distributors 
of America, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, National Retailer Owned 
Grocers, Inc., Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill. 


FEBRUARY 18-20, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1951—32nd Annual 
Meeting, National Preservers Associa- 
tion, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 27-MARCH 2, 1951—An- 
nual Convention, National Frozen Food 
Industry, San Francisco, Calif. 


MARCH 7-8, 1951—39th Annual Con- 
vention, Utah Canners Association, ~ 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 12-14, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 


MARCH 19-20, 1951—Annual Meeting; 
Canners League of California, Hotel 
Biltmore, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, CAN 
SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, FEEDERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED 


COURSE 


FOR MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 


AND BUYERS 


Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound 
Stamped in Gold 


All the newest times and temperatures . . . 
All the newest and latest products .. . 


e Fruits « Vegetables e Meats e Milk 
Soups e Preserves e Pickles e Condiments 
Juice e Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) 
Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through 
to the warehouse. 


380 pages of proven pro- 
cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘‘Canable”. 


“| would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if | could not get another” 
—a famous processor 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperature and RIGHT procedure a 
by Distributors to KNOW cannd foods... 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 


... ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 
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